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THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA AND ITS 
PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS. 

By Shinji Ishii, F.R.A.I. 

It is a great pleasure to me to speak on the island of Taiwan 
or Formosa, and its primitive inhabitants. 

Before describing the life of our mountain people, I should 
like to give brief historical and topographical sketches of the 
island. The first mention of Taiwan occurs in the Sui-Shu, or 
History of Sui Dynasty (581-618 a.d.). At that time, Chinese 
historians and geographers had no clear idea as to the exact 
location of the island ; it was always included under Liu-Kyu 
3-^^ iM ^), or Loochoo Islands. At a later period still, the famous 
Chu-Jan-Chih (^ ^ ^), compiled during the southern Sung 
dynasty (i 127-1278 a.d.), mentions North Formosa as Liu Kyu, 
and South Formosa as P'i-She-Yeh (BJt ^ M)- There is a 
paragraph in the Sui-Shu which says "the King's or Chief's 
residence is called Po-lo-t'an (•^^ ^ IS)-" This place is 
identified with the present Ho-lu-ton (or Koroton in Japanese) 
(M M. ii5[). a small town in Central Formosa, by late Dr. 
Lacouperie.* But the Peipohuan or Plain Barbarians in 
this district have a folk-tale that their ancestors came out 
from a mountain country called " Paradon," after a big flood. 
P'i-She-Yeh of Chu-fan-Chih can also be identified with the 
now extmct Peipohuan tribe of " Shiraye," who occupied the 
western coast of Formosa at the time of the Dutch occu- 
pation. Many of the customs mentioned in the Sui-Shu 
can be compared to those of the Paiwan a generation or 
two ago, according to my friend in Formosa, Mr. U. Mori. 
It is not until the later period of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644 A.D.), that IS in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
that "Taiwan" appears for the first time in Chinese history. 

* Formosa Notes on MSS. Races and Languages. By Dr. Terrien 
de Lacouperie. Journ. Roy. As. Soc, Vol. XIX. (1S87), p. 463. 
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Taiwan (J f^) in Chinese characters means " Terrace beach 
or bay," and for the origin of this name there are various 
theories, but I think it is a corruption of " Paiwan," the 
largest aboriginal tribe in South Formosa. A little before 
this period, that is in the time of Taiko or Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi* (1536-1598 a.d.), Formosa was known to Japanese 
as " Takasago " (j^ ^), which is also believed to be a 
corruption of " Tako-san" tribe, once situated in what is now 
known as Takao, the principal port of South Formosa. In 
Europe " Formosa," meaning " Beautiful island," which was 
given by the Portuguese, was introduced through the workf 
of the so-called impostor Psalmanazar in 1704. Even an 
impostor requires some foundation to build his theories on ; it 
seems that he obtained some cursory information from an 
early Portuguese traveller. 

In the year 1622 the Dutch fleet appeared in the Formosan 
Channel, and after occupying the Pescadores they settled in 
the mainland in 1624, by constructing a fort at Anping and 
Taiwan. The latter was called " Taiwan-foo " under the 
Chinese regime. At that time the western coast of the island 
was entirely peopled by the Aborigines, with a sprinkling 
of Chinese among them. From this time onward we have an 
authentic history of the island. Soon after the Dutch occupa- 
tion, the Spanish despatched a troop from the Philippines, and 
occupied North Formosa. They constructed a fort in Tamsui 
in 1629, but after several encounters with the Dutch they 
withdrew from the island in 1642. For particulars of the 
Dutch rule in Fognosa, see the work of the Rev. Wm. 
Campbell : " Formosa under the Dutch." (London : Kegan 
Paul. 1903. j 

The Dutch were the masters of the island for thirty-seven 
years, until they were driven out by Koxinga or Cheng Ch'eng- 
kung (^ J^ Jfj) in 1661. Although the Dutch occupation 

* Hideyoshi gave a letter to Harada Magoshichiro addressed to 
" the King of Takasago." It was this same Harada who is said to 
have been sent by Toyotomi Hideyoshi to carry a letter to the 
Governor-General of the Philippines in 1592 (see Blair and Robertson, 
The Philippine Islands, iii. 260—1. 

I Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa. Published 
in London, 1704. 
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of the island covered such a short period, yet as regards their 
policy towards the Aborigines, they adopted a wise and 
humane method ; they did not in any case attempt to sub- 
jugate the natives by means of force, but first studied their 
character, and tried gradually to uplift their intelligence by 
means of education. As soon as the Dutch were settled they 
despatched a number of religious teachers amongst them who 
studied their dialects and reduced them to Roman writing ; 
these letters* were actually used by the Peipohuan for 150 
years after the Dutch left the island. The Dutch, to a great 
extent, won the confidence of the Aborigines ; they not only 
secured a large number of converts, but thousands of natiA'e 
people rendered valuable assistance when the rising of Chinese 
insurgents took place. 

With the surrender of Cheng K'o-shuang (^ ^ ^}, 
Koxinga's grandson, the island passed under the Manchu 
Government in 1682. 

Under the Chinese regime, which extended a little over 
two centuries, a considerable number of Chinese immigrants t 
arrived from the mainland, and the entire western coast was 
occupied by their settlements. The Peipohuan, the original 
inhabitants, were either absorbed by them or pressed back to 
the mountain districts. Although the Chinese found it rather 
easy to control peaceful Peipohuan, they always experienced 
great difliculty in extending their influence among the brave 
and bellicose head-hunters who lived in the mountams. The 
simplicity of the Peipohuan is proverbial ; the following tale 
may illustrate their character : " Once two Peipohuan had 
three dollars ; each had a piece, but they were at a loss how 
to divide the remaining third. Then a Chinaman came along; 
he gave to each of the Peipohuan a piece and pocketed 
himself the third piece ; the Peipohuan were greatly pleased 
by this solution ! " 

Under the Chinese regime, various measures were tried 
against the mountain people ; but history shows that armed 
expeditions, though they may bring about a temporary peace, 
do not achieve so permanent a success as the more humane 

* Peipohuan Documents vuyitten in Roman Letters. Cf. Ui 
Lacouperie's article. 

I Majority from Fukien and Hakkas. 
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system of education and protection. It is related that a 
Chinese Governor imported a tiger from India, and sent it to 
the wild mountain ; several days after a savage came out clad 
in the tiger's skin. 

Lin-Ming-Chuan, who was the Governor-General of Taiwan 
from 1S85-1890, adopted more drastic methods towards the 
mountain people. He opened several important roads in the 
wild districts, and also established a school for the children of 
the savages. At the same time he conducted several big 
campaigns against the savages which resulted in a great 
sacrifice of human life. It was under his rule that the first 
railway was constructed in the island for a distance of sixty- 
two miles,* by bringing over the discarded materials of the 
Woosung and Shanghai railway, the lirst railway in China. 

During the Chinese regime, several works were written by 
Chinese scholars on the ethnology of the island, but most of 
them were descriptions of local tribes, and did not cover 
the whole of the island ; the difficulty of exploration of the 
mountainous districts at that time may be counted as one of 
the reasons. The Chinese writers generally designated the 
Aborigines under three names: " Chin-huan " f^ ^), " Sek- 
huan " (^ ^), and " Peipohuan " (•^ ^ ^) (Amoy dialect). 
These were very often copied by European writers as ethnical 
names. But " Chin-huan" means " Raw or mountain savages," 
" Sek-huan " means "Domesticated or tamed savages," and 
lastly, "Peipohuan" means " Barbarians of the plain," who 
are now scattered in various parts of Formosa, and have in 
many cases lost their original customs and language, which 
had several different dialects, being themselves absorbed into 
the Chinese population. It will be seen that this classification 
is based entirely on the degree of culture obtaining among 
them, and are not tribal names. 

In 1895 the island came into our possession, and this is the 
twenty-first year of our rule. Want of space, however, does 
not allow me to describe various improvements in the island 
undertaken by our Government, for the study of which 
reference should be made to the " Statistical Summary of 
Taiwan," published by the Governor-General of Formosa 
in 1912. 

* Between Keelung and Shinchiku. (Teckcham.) 
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The island is 240 miles long from north to south, and 
90 miles from east to west in its widest part ; the total area 
is 13,807 square miles. The Tropic of Cancer passes just 
through the middle of the island, so that the southern half 
belongs to the tropics and the northern half to the sub-tropical 
zone. The central mountain-range, which is the backbone of 
the island, stretches from north to south. In this range there 
are thirty-three peaks which have an altitude of more than 
10,000 feet ; of these Mount Morrison or Niitaka-Yama 
(13,075 feet) IS the highest in the island or in the Japanese 
Empire. The central range is skirted on both sides bj' villages 
inhabited by savages, but their dwellings are not seen above 
5,000 feet. The entire western coast and a portion of the 
eastern coast are occupied by Japanese and Chinese ; the 
former number about 120,000, and the latter 3,000,000; while 
the area occupied b)' Chinese and our people amounts to 
nearly one-half of the total area ; the other half is occupied 
by the savages. The main railway line runs along the western 
coast from north to south for 300 miles ; the whole island, 
including the Pescadores, is divided into twelve T'ing or Cho 
(Prefectures). 

The east coast represents a belt of open shore where there 
is practically no anchorage. The traffic to this part of the 
coast from the western side must cross the very difficult 
country of the central mountain-range and pass through the 
savage districts. The lowest part in the southern end reaches 
9,000 feet. Naturally the only means of communication is by 
the sea route, but this can safely be followed only during six 
months in the year. On the northern part of the east coast* 
there is a continuation of high cliffs for about twenty-five 
miles, to a height of 6,000 feet, presenting a perpendicular face 
to the sea. This was first described by Mr. Guillemard,! an 
English naturalist, as the highest and most magnificent cliff 
in the v^jorld. 

The Aborigines, who occupy the mountain district, the east 
coast, and a small island of Iv6-to-sho or Botel Tabago, off 
the east coast, are roughly 122,000 m number; they are 

* 15etween the Dome Point and Takkiri river. 
t The Cruise of Marchesa, i8<S6, \'ol. I. pp. i-2(j. 
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divided into seven tribes : Taiyal, Bunun, Tsuwo, Paiwan, 
Ami, Saisett, and Yami. Each of these names merely means 
Man in their respective dialects, with the exception of Ami, 
which means Men of the North, otherwise Kami in the 
language of that district. Of these the Paiwan have the 
largest population of 41,400,* the Ami of 32,000, and the 
Taiyal of 28,000 ; the population of the other tribes being : 
Bunun 15,800, Tsuwo 2,300, Saisett 800, Yami of Botel Tobago 
1,700 ; forming a total of 20,600. The Taiyal were known as the 
most ferocious tribe on account of their head-hunting customs. 
A large part of the district inhabited by them was made 
accessible to civilization for the first time in 1914, after a 
costly campaign waged contirmously by our Government for 
a period of five fiscal years since igog, and in which our 
casualties reached a total of more than 10,000. It seems that 
the authorities had two objects in view : first, the establish- 
ment of a road connecting the western and eastern parts of 
the island in the north ; secondly, the development of the wild 
country for industrial purposes, as the mountain district 
contains valuable camphor and other forests : camphor being 
the monopoly of the Government, is one of the principal 
products of the island. 

Of the remaining tribes, a portion of the BunQn still 
practise head-hunting, but all the other tribes lead a peaceable 
life. The Ami on the east coast are the most civilized, and 
the Paiwan come next. Each of the seven tribes speaks a 
different dialect and has peculiar customs and social institu- 
tions of its own. The dialects spoken bv these tribes may be 
classified as a body amongst the so-called " Malayan " or the 
yet more comprehensive " Austronesian " languages. 

The Taiyal men and women tattoo their faces, and on this 
account they are also called " the tattooed savages." The 
tattooer is usually a woman. The instrument used con- 
sists of six or ten needles bound together in the edge of 

* Paiwan proper 21,093, Tsarisen 13,995, Piyuma 6,523. The 
latter two tribes were hitherto regarded as independent from the 
Paiwan, but have been incorporated therewith on account of 
linguistic affinities. The Piyuma, however, possess a pecuHar 
sociological organization, and should be treated as separate from 
the Paiwan. 
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a wooden handle about five inches long. The implement 
IS placed on the flesh and then a knock given by another 
piece of wood ; when the blood spurts out, it is wiped away 
and some black soot taken from the bottom of a cooking pan 
is rubbed m. Before the introduction of needles the savages 
used the thorns of a plant. The tattooing of the body affected 
by Japanese in olden times was done by the same method — 
i.e. by means of punctures ; while the x\inu, whose women have 
tattoo marks about the lips, perform the operation in the 
same way as the Maori in Polynesia, by cutting the flesh with 
a knife. (See further, page 52.) 

Another peculiar custom — the knocking out of two lateral 
mcisor teeth or of the two canine teeth in the upper jaw, 
or even of all four teeth — is practised by the Taiyal, 
Bunun, and Tsuwo men and women. The savages' idea 
is that if they knock out these teeth so that the tip of the 
tongue protrudes in the gap, it will add to their beauty ; 
otherwise their jaw would be similar to those of monkeys and 
dogs. The photograph shows a Tsuwo man with the teeth 
knocked out. When boys and girls reach the age of thirteen 
or fourteen their teeth are pulled out by means of a string tied 
round the root. Sometimes the teeth are knocked out with 
metal implements. The Tsuwo woman, as shown in the 
picture, has gorgeous ornaments ; she wears a large number 
of necklets, made of beads or seeds of a plant. She also 
wears on her head a turban, which is a sign of womanhood. 

Weaving is the principal occupation of the Taiyal women. 
One who cannot weave is not considered a perfect woman and 
is looked down on by the community. The yarn used for 
textiles consists of the fibres of China-grass, and very often 
coloured woollen, cotton, and yarn, which they obtain by 
barter, are used as the weft. 

Most of the Taiyal houses are constructed of wood and 
thatched with wild grass, inside which, in the four corners, 
there is a bamboo floor raised one foot above the ground, 
forming their beds. Here and there are granaries, small huts 
constructed on pillars, five or six feet above the ground. On 
the top of each pillar there is a round piece of wood, or, 
among the southern tribes, sometimes of slate about 
two feet in diameter. This is called " Rokko " by the Taiyals 
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and is intended to prevent the rats getting into the storeroom. 
This round object or "rat-preventer" is found in granaries of 
all tribes in the island and Botel Tobago. It is also found in 
the storehouses in Loochoo Islands, Hachijo-Shima, a small 
island off the province of Idzu in Japan, and in Amu store- 
houses of' Hakkaido and Saghalien Island. The same object 
exists also in some of the Melanesian islands. As a rule, 
the Taiyal, Bunun, Tsuwo, and Paiwan bury the dead inside 
the house ; while the Ami and likewise the Yami of Botel 
Tobago use a separate burial-place outside their village. 

The Paiwan living near the coast have adopted the Chinese 
style in building their houses, but those living in the mountains 
build their houses with slate ; walls, doors, and roofs, except 
the beams, are all made of stone. The houses of common 
people have only one or two windows, but that of the chief 
has three windows and carvings on the wooden lintel of 
human faces, snakes, and deer. The snake is considered by 
them as the bravest and most dangerous of beasts, as there are 
plenty of poisonous snakes or cobras infesting their mountain 
homes. Snakes and human figures are the principal designs 
in Paiwan carvings. The chief's house is also provided with 
a kind of platform, constructed of slate ; in the front yard 
a stone tablet stands near it, on which the snakes are carved. 
The earthenware pots which are arranged in front of the 
chief's house are treasures handed down from their ancestors. 
It is taboo, or, as they say, " Parishi," for ordinary people to 
handle the pots ; only the chief is allowed to do it. 

The sketches reproduced here were made by Taival and 
Paiwan boys about ten years old. I gave the subject — 
"Japanese"; and one of them made a sketch of a Japanese 
policeman, who is the only Japanese they come in contact with. 
Our policemen, as a rule, grow a moustache, and they seldom 
wear boots. In one sketch " geta " or wooden clogs were painted 
in place of the boots. Another sketch was of a wild boar, the 
animal most familiar to them. My friend Markino told me that 
the force of the brush in these pictures resembles in many points 
that of the Japanese painters. These pictures will show what 
keen observers the }-oung savages are, and their intelligence 
m childhood does not present any differences from that of 
civilized f)eople. 
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The Paiwan, Ami, and Yami have the habit of betel-nut 
chewing, and their teeth are stained black ; some of the 
Chinese inhabitants of South Formosa also follow this custom. 
The small tribe of Saisett, who are believed to be a remnant 
of the Peipohuan, have copied the custom of their stronger 
neighbours the Taiyal, and their men have tattoo marks in 
the forehead. 

With regard to the social institutions, the civilized Ami 
and a portion of the Paiwan * have the matrilineal or 
mother-right system ; they have also a peculiar age-grade or 
rank system for men, common in many of the Melanesian 
islands, while the rest of the tribes hold the patrilineal or 
father-right system. 

In respect of the form of government, the Ami have a sort 
of republic. As stated above, the men's social position is 
divided into ten to twelve age-grades or ranks ; the boy joins 
the lowest grade when he reaches fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, and his grade is promoted every five or eight years.")" 
Among them, the upper age-rank or elder men exercise control 
over social matters. Among the Taiyal, Bunun, and Tsuwo, 
the social unit is a family ; and several families who are 
related to one another form a village, and a number of villages 
forms a group which exercises an independent power, the chief 
being one of the influential heads of the villages. Among the 
Paiwans we find an hereditary chief for each group. 

Now we very often speak of these mountain people as 
savages, and the use of this word naturally leads people to 
think of them as cannibals; but as a matter of fact our savages 
never eat human flesh. With the exception of head-hunting, 
which is the only crime recorded against them, the moral 
character of the Taiyal is very high, and compares very well 
with that of civilized people. For instance, they never steal 
other people's property, they keep their promises, are faithful 
to their friends, respect their parents and elders, love their 
wives and children, and, lastly, the morality between the sexes 
IS very high ; among them adultery is the most heinous offence. 
Another interesting fact is that their women hold a high 

* Called " Piyuma " in former times ; includes Pinan or Pilan 
and Chipuns. 

I The northern and southern Ami have different grades. 
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position, if not equal to that of men. I have often observed 
that petty wars among them have been stopped and peace 
restored by remonstrance on the part of the women. Indeed, 
the term "savage," which I use mdiscrmimately in this paper, 
must be considered, as Prof. Haddon of Cambridge says, as 
equivalent to "the gentlemen of the forest." Our savages are 
also firmly convinced that they are the only perfect human 
beings in this world, and they call our people " Yugai," or 
monkeys, exactly as the Germans call us. 

Now I shall explain why these people, who have so many 
fine qualities, practise such a hideous crime as head-hunting. 
This is founded on their religious ideas and social conditions ; 
and, moreover, our savages are narrow-minded and suspicious 
with regard to the arrival of strangers in their land; especially 
do they dislike any intrusion of strangers during the period of 
crop ceremonials — an important rite in their daily life. This 
anti-foreign prejudice once existed amongst the Chinese and 
our own people, some fifty years ago, in an equal degree. The 
Chinese used to call the Europeans "Yang-Kuei," or "Foreign 
devils," and the Japanese called them " Ke-to," or " Red- 
haired barbarians." At that time our old men used to say, 
the Europeans are unclean persons because they always eat 
animal food. An exactly similar idea is entertained by one 
of these savage tribes. They think that millet is a sacred food 
handed down from their ancestors, and that all other foods are 
unclean ; they do not like our people going into their district, 
as we are rice-eaters, and considered by them as unclean 
I^ersons. 

The Taiyal only worship the spirits of the dead ; the same 
religious idea is also held by many of the other tribes. They 
think that a human being consists of a carnal body and spirit, 
which latter they call " Ottofu," and which is invisible to 
them. They also give the name "Ottofu" to certain parts of 
the body, such as tlie pupils of the eye and the arteries. Death 
is believed by them to be a separation of the spirit from the 
body ; after one's death the spirit goes to the top of the highest 
mountain, which is looked upon by them as a sacred place. 
They believe that the spirits of their ancestors also assemble 
in this mountain. The spirit-world is a very beautiful place, 
and on the way thither one must pass a bridge called " Hano-o- 
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ottofu " ; they also call a rainbow by the same name. To be 
allowed to cross the bridge one must be clever in hunting, or 
have obtained a sufficient number of human heads ; otherwise 
he is not allowed to cross the bridge, and must sink back into 
the dirty world or into hell, which lies below the bridge. In 
the case of women, one who is a clever weaver is allowed to 
pass the bridge. They also consider a dream as a temporary 
separation of the spirit from the body. Thus dreams and 
the cry of birds are two important omens, which they will 
always consult whenever they are about to embark on a head- 
hunting expedition, or are starting for a journey. Sneezing is 
also considered a bad omen, as by so doing the spirit will 
jump out for a moment. The}' worship the spirits of their 
ancestors at the ceremonies that accompany the sowing and 
harvesting of their crops, so that their religion might really be 
called ancestor-worship. 

Now, turning to the second cause for head-hunting, it will 
be necessary to deal first with their social organization. As I 
have already stated, the Taiyal tribe consists of groups of 
several villages. There are about twenty-six of these groups. 
Each group has its own form of ceremonial customs, and 
hunting and cultivation grounds are held in common by its 
members. Hostility generally exists between one group and 
another, the principal cause being trespass on their respective 
hunting-grounds. Thus, among the Taiyal the primary 
necessity for the existence of a group is the maintenance of its 
integrity as a social unit, which can only be attained by the 
fighting strength of the whole community. All boys in a 
group are trained as warriors, and, of course, courage is an 
important qualification for them, and naturally the best evi- 
dence of their prowess is the possession of an enemy's head. 
The same state of things is revealed in war stories of 
sixteenth-century Japan. In the Genki and Tensho periods 
(1570-1591) the brave warrior is described as one who can 
offer an enemy's head to the General on horseback. The 
maintenance of solidarity in a small community also necessi- 
tates purity of social conditions ; this is another cause of the 
high standard of sexual moralit\- which exists among the 
Taiyal. 

When small savage wars commence, all the men, young 
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and old, take part in the fighting, while all the women and 
children who cannot fight remain behind to undertake 
the preparation of provisions for the fighting-men, and carry 
them to the battlefield.* 

The social conditions described in the above give rise to 
many customs. Head-hunting is practised by the Taiyal on 
the following occasions : (i) when a boy attains his majority ; 
(2) to settle a dispute between two parties, the idea being that 
the righteous is always protected by the spirit of his ancestors, 
and that therefore he will have no difficulty in obtaining an 
enemy's head ; similarly they practise head-hunting in order 
to clear themselves of a false charge ; (3) as revenge for a 
murder ; the father or son, brothers and cousins of a murdered 
man are in duty bound to take their revenge in this way. 

When a boy attains the age of five or six years he tattooes 
on his forehead a series of three blocks of horizontal lines of 
about two inches in length, and half an inch in width. A girl 
also tattooes her forehead at the same age ; and when she 
reaches womanhood she must have another set of marks on 
both cheeks, leading from the mouth to the ears in an up- 
ward curve, and measurmg i sun to i sun 3 bit (say i'2 
to I '5 inch) in three sets of four lines (occa- - 

sionally less) connected by rows of chevrons, thus : X XXX 
A boy must have another tattoo on his chin when x^ x X 
he reaches manhood, but this mark is only allowed ^^^ 

after success in head-hunting, and without it he is always 
treated with contempt by his fellows, and is looked upon as a 
coward. Also he will be placed in a miserable position, as no 
savage girl loves a man without the " distinguished " mark. The 
successful head-hunter enjoys the further distinction of wearing 
shell ornaments and a red coat on the occasion of a grand 
festival. Thus every young savage strives to obtain a human 
head for himself at the first opportunity ; but since the extension 
of our police control m the border districts the chances have 
become rare, and they have to resort to the following means : 
A young man who has joined m a head-hunting expedition 
and has touched the corpse of a beheaded enemy or has 
carried on his back a net bag containing the enemy's head 

* See S. Ishii, The Silent War in Formosa, in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, Jul}-, 1913. 
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which was taken by others, is allowed to have the tattoo- 
mark ; in some cases he enjoys the same privilege by virtue of 
the successful head-hunting performed by his father or brothers. 

As already stated, head-hunting is still practised by a 
portion of the Taiyal and Bunun, but with the construction of 
good roads into their districts and the introduction of outside 
influences, they will certainly give up this gruesome custom. 
This can be inferred from the case of other tribes, who were 
once head-hunters, but who have now given up the custom 
and are using the skulls of monkey, wild pig, and deer in 
place of human heads. 

A head-hunting expedition, as described above, is an 
important undertaking in the life of these savages, and before 
its performance they always consult the omens, as already 
mentioned ; if the omens are unfavourable they will suspend 
the expedition altogether or seek other omens on the fol- 
lowing day. The same superstitions are also observed in 
case of animal hunting. They also prefer that an odd number 
of members shall be engaged on the expedition, as by obtain- 
ing a head (which is counted as one) they may return to their 
village in an even number, which is considered by them as a 
lucky number. 

The family that remains behind must take great care to 
keep the fire burning on the hearth : if it goes out, it is 
considered unlucky ; also the women are not allowed to 
handle China-grass or flax during the absence of their husbands 
on these expeditions. When the party brings back a trophy 
to the village, they give a signal either by a cry or firing a gun 
at the entrance, and the whole population of the village, dressed 
in their best clothes, then come out and meet them. Then 
they have a big feast in front of the trophy, with the successful 
hunter as chief guest, of course ; the drinking of wine, prepared 
from millet or land rice in their own primitive way, is the 
principal item in the Taiyal feast. When the men and 
women have helped themselves sufiiciently, they all have a 
dance, men and women together, accompanied by merry 
singing. In this respect the savage choice of pleasure is more 
European than Oriental. The Taiyal men, as also many of 
their women, are great smokers ; they always have between 
their lips a tobacco-pipe made of bamboo, somewhat similar 
VOL. XIV. E 
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in shape to the English pipe. Among the Ami, on the east 
coast, only men smoke a pipe, while the women smoke very 
big cigars about six or seven inches long. 

Again, turning to our subject, the head is arranged on the 
shelf which is erected in a corner of every village and is 
regarded as a sacred place, and in its mouth food is inserted 
and wine is placed in front of it. Then the following prayer 
is offered by the village chief : 

" You are welcome to our house ; you must take a repast 
with us ; you will also ask your parents and brothers to 
join you." 

Through this prayer they believe that another head might 
easily fall into their hands. 

The Paiwan, who occupy the southernmost part of the 
island, were famous for their intrepid spirit. As indicated on 
the map, their territory once extended down to the coast as 
far as the South Cape. Many foreign ships were wrecked 
near this coast during the period of the monsoon, and in 
nearly every case before 1883, when a lighthouse was erected 
on the South Cape, the entire crews were massacred by them. 
The Japanese expedition in 1874 ^^^ undertaken because 
of the massacre by the Paiwan of fifty-four shipwrecked 
people from the Loochoo Islands. Although these massacres 
were horrible crimes, the Paiwan thought they were doing 
them purely in self-defence, for, according to tradition, in 
olden times large ships very often approached their coast and 
carried away several people. This alarmed them, and so they 
killed all strangers coming to their district. At one time they 
took refuge among the hills when strangers landed from a 
large ship, but their hiding-place was revealed by the crowing 
of a cock. Since then chicken are considered unlucky birds, 
and they never eat them. 

The Paiwan man is of sturdy build and of darker colour 
than the rest of the tribes. The cap worn by the warrior 
indicates a successful hunter. The flower-like ornament in 
the centre consists of leopard's teeth or wild pig's tusks. 

A party of Paiwan came to London in 1910 on the 
occasion of the Japanese Exhibition. The picture shown was 
taken in Taihoku, the capital of the island, just before their 
embarkation. The villages of these people are in the Koshun 
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district or in the lower Paiwan district. The tall man, the 
third from the left, standing at the back, came from the 
village of Subon. 1 visited his village in 1912, and found 
that he had picked up a few English words during his travels 
and taught them to the village children on his return. On 
the occasion of my visit, many of the young Paiwan were 
very proud to be able to say "Thank you" or "Good-day" 
in English ; they also copied hand-shaking as a mode of 
salutation. 

After my visit, my friend Mr. W. R. Price, who spent a 
year in Formosa and explored every corner of the savage 
country, including Mount Morrison, visited the neighbouring 
village of Kusu-kusu, from which a large number of the 
Exhibition party came. The people gave a big savage feast 
to welcome their English guest. 

The Paiwan chief and members of his family have tattoo- 
marks on their arms, chest, and back, but not on the face like 
the Taiyal. The women of the chief's family only tattoo 
their hands. All young Paiwan men wear garlands on their 
heads. A Paiwan dance is shown in Plate X., in which 
usually women take part. The people of this group live in 
the district near the South Cape ; they shave their heads and 
wear a queue in Chinese fashion. The Ami, on the east coast, 
have very often a big dancing-party consisting of several 
hundred men and women. 

Three tribes of the Tsuwo, Paiwan, and Ami have club- 
houses, where, as in the case of many English clubs, women 
are not allowed. We have two pictures of the Ami club-house 
— one in the north and the other in the south Ami district. In 
fact, the savage club-house is a combination of public-hall, 
dormitory, and military barracks, as young men who sleep in 
the house keep watch in turns over the surrounding country. 
Here all boys when they reach the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
under the age-grade system called " Pakarogai," must leave 
their parents' home and sleep in the club-house until they are 
married. 

The Piyuma, a group of the Paiwan, have two different 
club-houses — one for boys from twelve to fifteen years old, 
and the other for young men. The boys' club-house (called 
" Takopan ") is constructed about ten feet above the ground, 
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and is supported by big bamboo pillars. The entrance to the 
room is by means of two bamboo poles placed in front of the 
house. In the young men's club of the Piyuma the beds are 
arranged along the walls like steamers' berths. Here a certain 
duty is assigned to each class of boys and men ; one class 
attends to the lighting of fires, while the other class sees to 
the carrying of water. Strict discipline prevails in the house : 
a boy must implicitly obey the orders of a superior grade. 

Plate XII. shows a group of the Bunun living on the eastern 
side of the central range. As I have stated, a portion of them 
still practise head-hunting. They have no fixed cultivated 
ground, and spend most of their time in hunting. They make 
their caps and coats out of deer's-skin. 

Plate XV. shows a group of a Bunun family living on the 
western side of the central range. The tall figure in the middle 
is the village chief, and on the right is his wife, bearing a baby 
on her arm. He is the father of eight children, a remarkable 
example of the only large family I have ever come across in 
Formosa, as, owing to the primitive sanitary conditions, infant 
mortality is very high. This, together with endless warfare, 
keeps the savage population stationary. As stated above, 
these savage parents have great affection for their children, 
but they consider the birth of twins unlucky and kill one of 
them. This custom prevails among the Bunun, Tsuwo, and 
Paiwan, while an illegitimate child is killed by nearly all 
the tribes. 

The Aboriginal population on the east coast consists of the 
Ami and a portion of the Paiwan (Piyuma). It seems that 
the Ami were the last arrivals in that part of the island. At 
present it is rather difficult to trace an exact route of their 
migration, but it is not difficult to suppose that they were 
carried across by the drifts from various islands south of 
Formosa, and, in some cases, from the neighbouring islands 
of Loochoo. The Ami in the northern part of the coast 
have three dug-outs which they keep outside a village, 
and for which they perform a celebration once a )-ear. 
According to their folk-tale, it is stated that their ancestors 
have drifted to that part of the coast on a wooden mortar 
or dug-out. 

The Ami use a primitive cart for carrying goods in the 
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plain ; its axle and wheels are joined together, and revolve at 
the same time. At each turn it produces a "scrunching" sound. 
The buffaloes are not native to Formosa ; they were imported 
by the Dutch from India. 

Near the coast, farther south, there is a place called 
"Arapanai." Here is a bamboo-grove covered with jungles. 
The Piyuma in this neighbourhood have a tradition that 
their first man and woman came from different joints of a 
bamboo in this place, and became their ancestors. An exactly 
similar folk-tale exists among the Tagal, one of the Philippine 
tribes. In Japan we have the same tale in the form of Take- 
tori-Monogatari or the story of Kaguya-Hime. 

A Taiyal group, the Taruko, who occupy the land behind 
the high cliffs, were only brought under outside influence for 
the first time in 1914. They were famous on account of their 
brave fighting spirit. Their men and women have fair com- 
plexions and finer features than the rest of the tribes in 
Formosa. They are believed to be the oldest occupants of the 
island, having migrated to the present site from the western 
side of the central mountain-range. These people have a 
folk-tale that their ancestors were descendants of a dog 
married to a princess. A similar tale exists in China — the 
tale of Pan Hu, the oldest Aboriginal folk-tale, I believe, of 
China. The Yu or Shiabo people in Fukien and the Shii-Ka 
or Shak-Ka in Chehkiang, the remaining members of the 
Aboriginal stock, have a similar tale. The same story exists 
among tribes in Java and Sumatra, or, coming nearer to 
Formosa, among the Aboriginal Lee of Hainan Island, and 
among the people of the Miyako group in the Loochoo Islands 
we find the same tale. In the north the same story can be 
traced among many of the Siberian tribes. 

What we call the " Aiyu-sen " or guard line of the 
savage frontier in Formosa surrounds the district inhabited 
by the Taiyal from east to south for a distance of about 
300 miles. Along the line are stationed watch-houses at 
every half-mile, and in some portion wire entanglements were 
put up with the object of preventing the Taiyal from coming 
down to the plain for head-hunting, but at the present day 
a large portion of the line is abolished as a result of a big 
campaign described in the beginning of this paper. 
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The Yami tribe, who live on the isolated island of Ko-to- 
sho or Botel Tobago, are the most primitive people. The 
population numbers about 1,700. The men, as a rule, go 
naked, but the women wear a sleeveless coat made of the 
fibres of hemp and banana-leaves. They are most gentle 
people, yet very superstitious and timid. Another curious fact 
is that they neither smoke nor drink. In fact they do not 
know how to cultivate the tobacco-plant, and make no wine. 
Here we have an evidence that even primitive people, when 
not molested by outside influences, can spend their time in the 
production of objects of art. The Yami are clever carvers of 
wood, and manufacture earthenware pots and clay figures. 
They are the cleverest artisans among the Formosan tribes. 
The two helmet-like objects in the picture are made of silver 
coins, for which they barter their own products when the 
steamer visits the island once a month. They beat the coins 
very thin, and join these pieces together with a string or piece 
of wire. The helmet is worn on the occasion of their grand 
celebrations of the Sea-God. They speak the same dialect 
as the people of Batan Island in the Philippines, and have a 
folk-tale that their ancestors migrated from that island. 

Although our savages are very musical, their only musical 
instruments are the mouth organ, or Jew's harp {Yuyu-bufu), and 
two kinds of flute— one played with the mouth and the other 
with the nose. The mouth flute is played by the Taiyal only on 
festive occasions held after a successful head-hunting expedition 
(and a sort of bow harp also), whilst the mouth harp is played 
by all tribes — children as well as young persons of both sexes. 
Our savages do not write letters, so the mouth harp very often 
takes the place of a love letter ; the young man plays the harp 
in front of the girl's house, which tells her of his visit. On 
the east coast the man leaves the harp in his lady-love's house, 
and, if she accepts it, it is considered that she has accepted his 
proposal. In Japan the children play the same thing, made 
of steel, and called " Biyabon," brought to Japan in the Tempo 
Period, 1830-1843. It is stated that it was copied from an 
Ainu mouth harp called " Mukkuri," made of bamboo or 
wood, and is believed to have been introduced amongst the 
Ainu b}' ancient Manchurian tribes. 

The nose flute (Pegii) is only played by men. The flute itself 
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consists of two pieces of bamboo, each of which is cut at a joint, 
in the centre of which a hole is made. The player puts the 
hole under his nostrils. Each flute has three holes on its body, 
and two are joined together by a piece of rattan bark. The 
next instrument may be called a "bow harp: Tono-Tono" 
(i.e. Tongo-Tongo). The bow is held in the mouth and the 
string is pulled by the hand, producing a very soft sound. 

At the present day the savages easily kindle fire by means 
of lucifer-matches, but before the introduction of matches 
they used the steel and flint, which they copied from the 
Chinese, and before that period they obtained it by the 
friction of pieces of wood or bamboo. In fact, the conserva- 
tion of fire is, to this day, considered by them an important 
matter. On the millet-harvest day, which is the most im- 
portant day in the savage calendar (being also the first day 
of the native New Year), the Bunun still obtain fire through 
the friction of wood. On that day, after closing all the 
doors, the village chief sits down alone inside his house 
and kindles a fire by means of the drill, which has been 
handed down from his ancestors. A similar custom is observed 
in Japan. At the great Shinto shrine in Idzumo, the chief 
priest makes the sacred fire by the friction of a drill on wood 
on the day of Nii-name-sai or New-crop Festival, which falls 
on November 23. In the mythological period of Chinese 
history, we find that Sui-jen, one of three divine rulers, or San 
Huang, produced fire by means of the friction of wood. 

Nearly all our savages once used bows and arrows as the 
principal arms in war and hunting, but fifty years ago rifles 
were introduced and spread among them very quickly. Now 
nearly every savage fighting-man has a gun, which he holds 
only second in value to his life, just as our Samurai looked on 
their swords in feudal times. The bow is made of a single 
piece of adziisa wood (catalpa) and about four feet in length ; 
the bowstring consists of China-grass fibre. The arrow is 
made of bamboo with an iron head, but has no feathers as in 
Japanese arrows. The method of arrow-release might be 
called of the "primitive type" as classified by Prof. Morse. 
It is curious to note that our savages always place the arrow 
on the left side of the bow, while with the Japanese and 
Chinese it is always on the right side. 
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Native bridges entirely constructed by the savages with 
bamboo, rattan, or wistaria creepers are found here and there ; 
some are pure suspension bridges, others have a regular 
cantilever frame. Two types are illustrated here. 

The only mountain lake is situated among the hills at an 
altitude of about 3,000 feet, in Central Formosa. We call 
this lake " Jitsu-Getsu-Tan," and Europeans call it "Lake 
Candidius," after the first Dutch missionary to Formosa. It 
has a small island in the centre which commands a fine view. 
On the eastern side of the lake there is a number of small 
villages of the civilized Tsuwo who ply on the lake in their 
dug-outs. In these villages the women use very long pestles 
to pound the millet and rice, as they do not use the mortar, 
and the crops are pounded on the ground. 

Many people call Japan a beautiful country, but, in my 
opinion, the Savage or Wild Mountain in Formosa is more 
beautiful in its primitive grandeur, especially with its 
magnificent tropical forests, where we can find conifers, 
camphor-trees, and mountain cherry-trees with dainty blos- 
soms, entangled with creepers, and overgrown with many 
kinds of orchids, in the midst of which torrents of sparkling 
water course over rapids studded with wonderful rocks. 

There was no Discussion after the papers, various speakers, 
amongst whom Mrs. CantUe, relating their recollections of short 
trips to Formosa. The vote of thanks to the Author was proposed 
by Sir Patrick Manson, and that to the Chairman by Mr. Henri 
L. Jolv. 
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BUNUN CANTILEVER BRIDGE. 
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